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ABSTRACT 



The publicly available statistical information on U.S. 
public school districts to date has been limited to certain demographic 
characteristics of districts, student enrollment and racial composition, and 
the numbers of teachers. To enlarge this fund of knowledge, information on 
the variety of attributes, policies, and practices of public school districts 
in the United States is presented here. The report draws on data from a 
nationally representative survey of schools, teachers, principals, and public 
school districts. The topics covered here include geographic and demographic 
characteristics, the number and racial composition of students and teachers, 
the number and qualification of new hires, hiring criteria, teacher demand, 
and district efforts to recruit and retain teachers, teacher compensation and 
incentives, programs and services provided by the district, district 
graduation requirements, and other student policies. Within each of these 
topic areas, school districts are compared across three demographic and two 
geographic characteristics in the hope that local educators and policymakers 
can use the information to compare the situation in their school districts 
with similar types of districts nationally. The report does not assume any 
statistical expertise on the part of its readers and graphs are used 
extensively in each chapter to explicate the findings. A highlight of the 
survey's findings are presented at the front of the report. (RJM) 
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The primary data sources for this report are the Teacher Demand and Shortage (TDS) 
Questionnaires from the 1987-88, 1990-91, and 1993-94 Schools and Staffing Surveys 
(SASS). These data are used to discuss various attributes, policies, and practices of public 
school districts. When possible, findings from 1993-94 are compared with those of previous 
years. Highlights are summarized below. 



Characteristics of Public School Districts 

• In 1993-94, only 4 percent of school districts were located in urban areas inside central 
cities. These urban central city districts were responsible for the education of 25 percent 
of the nation’s public school students. Conversely, over half (56 percent) of all school 
districts in 1993-94 were found in nonurban areas. These nonurban school districts were 
also responsible for the education of 25 percent of the nation’s public school students 
(figure 1.2). 

• In 1993-94, districts with fewer than 1,000 students comprised 51 percent of all public 
school districts but accounted for only 7 percent of the total kindergarten through 12th 
grade enrollment in public school districts. Districts with 10,000 or more students made 
up only 5 percent of all school districts and served 46 percent of all kindergarten through 
12th grade students enrolled in public school districts (figure 1.4). 

• School districts with 10,000 or more students accounted for nearly one-tenth of the 
districts in the South and West (i.e., 9 percent and 8 percent, respectively) in 1993-94 as 
compared with only 2 percent of districts in the Northeast and Midwest (figure 1.5). 

• In 1993-94, three-fifths (61 percent) of the nation’s public school districts had 
predominantly white student populations in which fewer than 10 percent of students were 
from minority groups. These districts served 32 percent of the nation’s students (figure 
1 . 8 ). 

• Although nearly half (49 percent) of all public school districts in 1993-94 had no 

* minority teacher on their faculty, these districts served only 14 percent of the nation’s 
public school students (figure 1.10). 

• A larger proportion of school districts had between 10 and 50 percent minority 
enrollment in 1993-94 (29 percent) as compared with 1987-88 (22 percent), while the 
proportion with less than 10 percent minority students was smaller in 1993-94 (61 
percent) compared with 1987-88 (65 percent) (table 1.2). 
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Racial and Ethnic Composition of School Districts 

• Minority students represented one-third (33 percent) of public school students in 1 993- 
94, while minority teachers represented 13 percent of the public school faculty (tables 2.1 
and 2.2). 

• The proportion of public school students from minority groups was slightly larger in 1 993- 
94 (33 percent) as compared with 1987-88 (30 percent), while the proportion of public 
school teachers who were minority group members was slightly smaller (13 percent in 
1993-94; 14 percent in 1987-88) (tables 2.1 and 2.2). 

• In 1993-94, blacks were the largest minority group among students and teachers in every 
region except the West where Hispanics and Asian/Pacific Islanders were more numerous 
(figures 2.2 and 2.11). 



Newly Hired Teachers 

• In 1993-94, nearly 8 percent of the nation's teachers were newly hired by their school 
district. These newly hired teachers are teachers who were not employed by their school 
district as teachers the previous year — they can be teachers who have never taught 
previously, teachers returning to teaching after periods of at least a year, or teachers 
previously employed in other districts or in private schools (appendix A, table 11). 

• In 1993-94, the districts with the highest proportions of newly hired teachers were more 
likely to be found in the South ( 10 percent) and West (9 percent) than in other regions 
(6 percent) (figure 3.1). 

• About seven-eighths (87 percent) of the newly hired teachers in 1993-94 possessed 
regular or standard state certification to teach in their field of assignment. The 
proportions of newly hired teachers with regular state certification in their field of 
assignment were highest in districts in the Northeast (94 percent) and Midwest (96 
percent). In districts in the South, 82 percent of the newly hired teachers possessed 
standard state certification in the field of assignment; in the West, 81 percent (figure 3.2). 

• In 1993-94, the percentage of newly hired teachers who were certified in their fields of 
assignment was much higher in districts with fewer than 10 percent minority students (94 
percent) than in districts that were at least 50 percent minority (75 percent) (figure 3.2). 

• Newly hired teachers with emergency certification were found in over 20 percent of the 
nation’s school districts in 1993-94. The proportions of newly hired teachers with 
emergency certification were much higher in the South (10 percent) and West (12 
percent) than in the Northeast (2 percent) or Midwest (3 percent) (figure 3.4). 

• Slightly more than 1 in 20 newly hired teachers in public school districts lacked either 
emergency or regular (standard) state certification for the field in which they were 
assigned to teach in 1993-94. The lack of certification was particularly prevalent in 
school districts in urban areas inside central cities in the South ( 14 percent) and the West 
(13 percent) (appendix A, table 12). 
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• In 1993-94, in districts whose minority student enrollment exceeded 50 percent, 1 1 
percent of the newly hired teachers lacked both regular and emergency certification in 
their fields of assignment. An additional 14 percent of the newly hired teachers in these 
districts had only emergency certification, as compared with 8 percent, nationally (figure 
3.5 and appendix A, table 12). 

• Standard state certification was the most common teacher qualification criterion that 
administrators of public school districts required of applicants for teaching positions in 
1993-94. Five-sixths (83 percent) of public school districts had this requirement. 
Although this does not ensure that all newly hired teachers will be certified, a higher 
proportion of newly hired teachers were actually certified in districts that had this 
requirement, compared with districts that did not require its use (appendix A, table 13). 

• In 1993-94, 93 percent of the school districts in the Northeast required that standard state 
certification be considered when hiring new teachers. This percentage was greater than in 
any other region. In comparison, only 70 percent of the districts in the South required 
that standard state certification be a consideration in the hiring of new teachers (figure 
3.6). 

• In 1993-94, the requirement that standard state certification be considered when hiring 
new teachers was more common in districts with fewer than 10,000 students (84 percent) 
than in districts serving 10,000 or more students (75 percent). This requirement was also 
more typical of school districts with a predominantly (at least 90 percent) white student 
population (87 percent, in contrast to 76 to 77 percent of districts with other student 
racial compositions) (figure 3.6). 



Teacher Demand and District Efforts to Recruit and Retain Teachers 

• School districts were more successful in filling teaching position vacancies with 
permanent teachers in 1993-94 than in 1987-88. In 1987-88, the number of teaching 
positions that could not be filled by permanent teachers was 22,978 (or 1 percent of the 
full time equivalent [FTE] teachers in the country). By 1993-94, the number of positions 
that could not be filled by permanent teachers was 8,691 (or 0.3 percent of the country’s 
FTE teachers) (appendix A, table 17). 

• Between 1987-88 and 1993-94, the proportion of school districts using pay incentives to 
recruit or retain teachers to teach in less desirable locations or in shortage fields increased 
from 8 percent to 15 percent; the proportion of school districts offering free training to 
prepare staff to teach in shortage areas increased from 12 percent to 19 percent. This 
finding suggests a growing problem in hiring teachers qualified to teach in specific 
shortage fields (appendix A, tables 20 and 24). 

• Using pay incentives or free training as indicators of shortage, the subject area in which 
shortages were greatest in 1993-94 was special education. Other subject areas for which 
districts frequently used pay incentives or free training were (1) ESL or bilingual education 
and (2) mathematics (appendix A, tables 23 and 25). 
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— Special education teacher shortages appeared to be most severe in the largest 
districts, in districts in urban areas inside central cities, and in districts whose 
teaching staff was at least 20 percent minority (table 4.2). 

— ESL or bilingual education teacher shortages were also more likely to found in 
the largest districts, in districts in urban areas inside central cities, in districts 
whose student population was at least 50 percent minority, and in districts whose 
teaching staff was at least 20 percent minority. This problem was characteristic of 
school districts in the West and in the South (table 4.2). 

— Math teacher shortages were more likely to be found in school districts in the 
South. However, math teacher shortages were as likely to be found in the largest 
districts (those with over 10,000 students) as in districts of other sizes (table 4.2). 



Teacher Compensation 

• The average scheduled salary for all public school teachers with Bachelor's degrees and no 
experience was $21,923 in 1993-94. Adjusted for inflation, the average scheduled salary 
for comparably trained and educated teachers in 1990-91 was $21,742. For public school 
teachers with a Master’s degree and no experience, average scheduled salaries were 
$23,956 in 1993-94 and $23,691 in 1990-91 (adjusted for inflation). For public school 
teachers with a Master’s degree and 20 years of teaching experience, average scheduled 
salaries were $37,213 in 1993-94 and $36,249 in 1990-91 (adjusted for inflation) (table 
5.1). 

• In 1993-94, scheduled salaries for public school teachers at all of the education and 
experience levels investigated (Bachelor’s degree, no experience; Master’s degree, no 
experience; Master’s degree, 20 years teaching experience) were highest in the Northeast 
($25,581; $27,727; $46,594), followed by the West ($21,913; $24,505; $37,800), the 
Midwest ($20,879; $23,013; $35,718), and the South ($20,407; $21,714; $30,955) (table 
5.1). 

• The prevalence of collective bargaining agreements was substantially higher in school 
districts in the Northeast (98 percent) than it was in school districts in the South (12 
percent) in 1993-94. Scheduled salaries at all of the education and experience levels 
investigated were higher in school districts that had collective bargaining agreements. 
This was true irrespective of district size, proportions of minority students or teachers, or 
metropolitan status (appendix A, tables 28 and 29). 

• Retirement benefits were offered by nearly all school districts. In 1987-88, 1990-91, and 
1993-94, 99 percent of the nation’s school districts offered retirement benefits (appendix 
A, table 30). 
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School District Programs and Policies 

• Nationally, the number of years of instruction in English, mathematics, physical/biological 
science, and social science that were required for high school graduation were greater in 
1993-94 than in 1990-91 (figure 6.1). 

• The proportion of districts with computer science high school graduation requirements 
was higher in 1993-94 (37 percent) than in 1990-91 (33 percent). However, the 
proportion of school districts in the South in urban areas inside central cities with 
computer science graduation requirements was lower in 1993-94 (21 percent) than in 
1990-91 (40 percent) (appendix A, table 38). 

• In contrast with computer science, the proportion of districts requiring completion of a 
foreign language course was about the same in 1993-94 (18 percent) and 1990-91 (19 
percent) (figure 6.2). 

• In 1993-94, graduation requirements in core subject areas (English, math, social science, 
and physical/biological science) in districts in the Midwest were usually lower than those 
in other regions (table 6.2). 

• School districts in urban areas inside central cities, particularly in states in the West, were 
most likely to have a foreign language high school graduation requirement in 1993-94. 
About 45 percent of these districts had a foreign language graduation requirement, in 
contrast to the national average of 18 percent (figure 6.4 and appendix A, table 39). 

• Students eligible for participation in the National School Lunch program were found in 
nearly all (93 percent) of the nation’s school districts in 1993-94. Eligible students were 
more likely to be found in school districts in the South (98 percent), in districts with over 
1,000 students (99 percent), in urban school districts (95-96 percent), in districts where 
the concentration of minority students was 10 percent or greater (96 percent), and in 
districts where there was at least one minority teacher (95-96 percent) (figure 6.5 and 
appendix A, table 43). 

• In 1993-94, Chapter 1 programs (reauthorized through the Improving America’s Schools 
Act [Public Law 103-382] as the Title 1 program) were available in nearly all (92 percent) 
of the nation’s school districts. Chapter 1 programs were more likely to be offered in 
districts with over 1,000 students (98-99 percent) and in districts where there was at least 
one minority teacher (95-96 percent) (figure 6.6 and appendix A, table 41). 

• In 1993-94, prekindergarten programs (day care, Head Start, Chapter 1, special education, 
and other general prekindergarten programs) were available in about two- thirds (64 
percent) of the nation’s public school districts. These programs were most likely to be 
provided in districts enrolling 10,000 or more students (91 percent), followed by districts 
serving between 1,000 to 9,999 students (76 percent), and were least likely to be offered in 
districts enrolling less than 1,000 students (51 percent) (table 6.4). 

• Prekindergarten programs were more available in districts in urban areas inside central 
cities (84 percent) than in other districts in 1993-94 (table 6.4). 
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• In 1993-94, about five-sixths (84 percent) of the school districts in the country 
disseminated information about their students’ performance on standardized tests to the 
general public. The largest school districts (i.e., those with enrollments of at least 10,000 
students) were the most likely to do this (95 percent); districts with enrollments of under 
1,000, the least likely (77 percent) (appendix A, table 44 and figure 6.7). 

• About 8 percent of the school districts in the country offered magnet school choice 
programs in 1993-94. These programs were most likely to be offered by districts with more 
than 10,000 students (33 percent), districts in central cities (24 percent), and districts 
with the highest concentrations (50 percent minority or more) of minority students (13 
percent) and the highest concentrations (20 percent minority or more) of minority 
teachers (14 percent) (figure 6.8 and table 6.5). 

• Nearly all (98 to 99 percent) of the country’s school districts had written policies about 
student discipline and alcohol, drug, and tobacco use in 1993-94 (appendix A, table 46). 
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Context for Examining Public School Districts 

Public elementary and secondary schools in the United States are governed, for the most part, 
by elected school boards, with each board presiding over a local education agency (LEA), 
more commonly known as a school district. 1 As the basic legal and fiduciary units of the 
public education system, a large percentage of decisions that affect schools are made at the 
district level. The administrative role of the district involves such activities as anticipating 
changes in student enrollment, establishing guidelines for hiring faculty, negotiating staff 
compensation, defining district-wide policies, and adopting programs to meet various student 
needs. 

The publicly available statistical information on the nation’s public school districts to date has 
been limited to certain demographic characteristics of districts, their student enrollment and 
racial composition, and their numbers of teachers (e.g., U.S. Department of Education 1995; 
Levine, McLaughlin, and Sietsema 1996). This report expands the statistical information on 
public school districts with the description of a variety of attributes, policies, and practices of 
public school districts in the United States in 1993-94. Trends in some features of school 
districts from 1987-88 to 1993-94 are also identified. The report is a nontechnical resource of 
information about disparate aspects of public school districts based on the Teacher Demand 
and Shortage (TDS) Questionnaire of the Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS) for 1987-88, 
1990-91, and 1993-94. It is directed to a broad audience of educators, educational researchers, 
and policymakers in state, local, and federal agencies. 



Teacher Demand and Shortage (TDS) Questionnaire of the 
Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS) 

The data sources for this report are the Teacher Demand and Shortage (TDS) questionnaires 
from the Schools and Staffing Surveys (SASS) for 1987-88, 1990-91, and 1993-94. SASS is a 
nationally representative survey of schools, teachers, principals, and public school districts 
conducted by the U.S. Department of Education’s National Center for Education Statistics 
(NCES). The objective of SASS is to obtain information on the staffing, occupational, and 
organizational characteristics of elementary and secondary schools in the United States. 



' The term “district” will be used in place of “Local Education Agency (LEA)” in this report. 
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In each year of the Schools and Staffing Survey, the TDS questionnaires were mailed out to 
district administrators for a nationally representative sample of over 5,000 school districts. 
(See appendix C for more detailed information on the sample design for school districts in 
each year of the survey.) The three administrations of the TDS questionnaire were similar, 
but not identical. The 1993-94 TDS questionnaire covered a broader range of topics than the 
two earlier questionnaires. 

The topics about which administrators were questioned in the 1993-94 TDS include, among 
others, the number and racial composition of students and teachers; the number and 
qualifications of new hires; hiring criteria; teacher demand; teacher compensation and 
incentives; programs and services provided by the district; district graduation requirements; 
and other student policies. This report provides statistical information on these topics for 
school districts in 1993-94. Trends among school districts from 1987-88 to 1993-94 are 
reported where the available data permitted such analyses; they are discussed in the report 
when differences over time were observed. 



Characteristics of School Districts 

Within each topic area of this report, school districts are compared across three demographic 
and two geographic characteristics that were deemed to be of interest to educators and 
policymakers. These comparisons permit local educators and policymakers to use the 
information presented in figures or tables as a reference for comparing the situation in their 
school districts with similar types of districts nationally. 

The geographic characteristics include the region and metropolitan status of a district. The 
demographic characteristics include the size of district enrollment, proportion of minority 
students enrolled in a district, and proportion of minority teachers on staff in a district. The 
classification of districts for each of these characteristics are as follows: 

• Region of the country includes the Northeast, Midwest, South, and West. (See 
appendix C for a listing of states in each region.) 

• Metropolitan status includes districts located in urban areas primarily inside central 
cities, districts located in urban areas primarily outside central cities, and districts 
located in nonurban areas. 

• District size includes districts with under 1,000 students, districts with 1,000 to 
9,999 students, and districts with 10,000 or more students enrolled in 
kindergarten through 12th grade. 

• Proportion of minority students in a district includes categories for districts with 
under 10 percent minority students, 10 percent to under 50 percent minority 
students, and 50 percent or more minority students. 

• Proportion of minority teachersin a district includes categories for no minority 
teachers, some but under 20 percent minority teachers, and 20 percent or more 
minority teachers on the district’s teaching staff. 
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Additional technical information about these classification schemes can be found in 
appendix C. 

Some school districts are administrative agencies and do not employ teachers. The findings presented 
in this report are not applicable to these kinds of districts. The findings are representative of public 
school districts that employ at least one teacher and are not exactly comparable with data presented in 
other reports that are based on all school districts. 

With the exception of region, all of these district characteristics can change over time. In other 
words, a district’s metropolitan status, size classification, proportion of minority students classification, 
and proportion of minority teachers classification can change, reflecting changes occurring in the 
district. The longitudinal data that are presented in this report classify districts according to their 
characteristics at either the time the sample was selected (metropolitan status) or when the 
classification data were collected (district size, proportion of minority students, proportion of minority 
teachers). For example, longitudinal data describe how districts with specific characteristics (e.g., 
more than 10,000 students in 1993-94) compare with districts that had the same characteristic (more 
than 10,000 students) in other years (e.g., 1987-88 or 1990-91). 



Organization of this Report 

This is a descriptive report on various facets of public school districts. Each of the six chapters 
deals in some detail with a different aspect of school districts. 

• Chapter 1 provides an overview of the geographic and demographic 
characteristics of school districts and describes selected trends in those 
characteristics. 

• Chapter 2 examines the racial and ethnic composition of the students and 
teachers in public school districts and identifies trends in the proportions of 
students and teachers from minority groups in public school districts. 

• Chapter 3 reports the percentage of teachers who have been newly hired by 
school districts in the past year, describes the qualification levels of these newly 
hired teachers, and examines the hiring criteria used by school districts. 

• Chapter 4 assesses the ability of districts to fill vacancies and describes district 
efforts to recruit and retain teachers through pay incentives and training 
programs. 

• Chapter 5 examines teacher salary levels and their relation to collective 
bargaining, and describes trends in salary schedules from 1990-91 to 1993-94. 

• Chapter 6 describes a variety of school district policies and programs, including 
graduation requirements, district participation in national programs (e.g., the 
National School Lunch program, the Chapter 1 program (reauthorized through 
the Improving America’s Schools Act [Public Law 103-382] as the Title 1 
program), and prekindergarten programs), and recent state and local reforms that 
affect district policies and programs (i.e., reporting practices on student test 
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performance, school choice programs, and policies on student discipline, alcohol 
use, and drug use). 

• Chapter 7 suggests ways in which these data might be used for further 
investigations of the nation’s educational system. 

This report does not require or assume any statistical expertise on the part of its readers. 
Differences and similarities discussed in the text, however, have been evaluated for statistical 
significance using Student’s t statistic adjusted for multiple comparisons with the Bonferroni 
procedure at theoc = .05 level. 2 

Graphs are used extensively in each chapter to provide a clear presentation of the findings. A 
summary of the major findings from each of the chapters is contained in the Highlights 
section at the front of this report. 

For those wanting additional information, appendix A contains a series of tables from which 
the information contained in the figures were obtained. Appendix A also contains tables that 
present data on many of the topics covered in the report, by state. Appendix B contains the 
standard errors for the tables in appendix A. Appendix C contains technical notes that 
provide more detailed information on the survey design, overall accuracy of estimates, 
statistical procedures used in this report, and references to other NCES publications. 



A description of the statistical procedures is included in appendix C. 
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Chapter 1 

Qeographic and Demographic Characteristics 



Overview 

An overview of some basic characteristics of public school districts provides a context for the 
more detailed descriptions, in subsequent chapters, of district student and staffing 
characteristics, policies, practices, and programs. Accordingly, descriptions of geographic and 
demographic characteristics of school districts for the 1 993 "94 school year and changes in 
these characteristics between the 1987-88 and 1993-94 school years are provided in this 
chapter. 



Region 

The Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS) estimates that there were 14,987 school districts at 
the start of the 1993-94 school year. The largest percent of districts were located in the 
Midwest and the fewest in the West (table 1.1)? 



Table 1.1 — Percentage of public school districts and students, by region: 1993-94 



Region 


Districts 


Students 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


Northeast 


20.6 


18.2 


Midwest 


37.7 


22.8 


South 


22.1 


36.3 


West 


19.6 


22.7 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 
1993-94 (Teacher Demand and Shortage Questionnaire). 



More than one-third (38 percent) of all school districts were located in the Midwest (table 1.1 
and figure 1.1). About one-fifth of the nation’s school districts were in each of the other three 



3 Four geographic regions, corresponding to areas defined by the U.S. Bureau of the Census, were 
employed in this report. The states comprising each region are listed in the Technical Appendix, page 



C-13. 
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regions. However, the greatest proportion (36 percent) of the nation’s public school students 
were in the South and the smallest proportion (18 percent) were in schools in the North 
(table 1.1). 

Figure 1.1 — Percentage of public school districts, by region: 1993-94 




■ Midwest=37.7% (12) 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 
1993-94 (Teacher Demand and Shortage Questionnaire). 



Metropolitan Status 

In 1993-94, over half (56 percent) of all public school districts were located in nonurban areas 
(figure 1.2 and appendix A, table 1). Another 40 percent of districts were located in urban 
areas outside central cities. Only 4 percent of all public school districts were located in urban 
areas inside central cities. Nevertheless, these urban central city districts were responsible for 
the education of 25 percent of the nation’s public school students (appendix A, table 10). 
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Figure 1.2 — Percentage of districts and students, by metropolitan status: 1993-94 




Percentage 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 
1993-94 (Teacher Demand and Shortage Questionnaire). 



Approximately two-thirds of school districts in the Midwest (63 percent) and South (67 
percent) were located in nonurban areas, compared with half (54 percent) of the districts in 
the West and only one-third (34 percent) of the districts in the Northeast (figure 1.3 and 
appendix A, table 2). 4 Nearly two-thirds (63 percent) of the school districts in the Northeast 
were located in urban areas outside central cities. In each region, the smallest percentage of 
districts, ranging from 3 to 6 percent, were inside central cities. 



4 Percent of districts in each metro status category within regions were calculated from data in table 2 
in appendix A, by dividing within each region the number of districts in a metro status category by the 
total number of districts in that region. 
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Figure 1.3 — Percentage of public schools districts by metropolitan status, by region: 
1993-94 



o 
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MIDWEST 
Urban-inside central city 
Urban-outside central city 
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SOUTH 

Urban-inside central city 
Urban-outside central city 
Nonurban 

WEST 

Urban-inside central city 
Urban-outside central city 
Nonurban 




Percentage of Districts 



Note: Details may not sum to 100.0 percent due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 
1993-94 (Teacher Demand and Shortage Questionnaire) 



District Size 

In 1993-94, districts with enrollments of fewer than 1,000 students comprised one-half (51 
percent) of all public school districts (figure 1.4 and appendix A, tables 1 and 10). However, 
these districts enrolled only 7 percent of students enrolled in all public school districts. 
Districts with 1,000 to 9,999 students comprised 44 percent of the school districts and served 
47 percent of all public school students. The largest school districts (10,000 or more students) 
amounted to only 5 percent of all school districts. These districts, however, served nearly half 
(46 percent) of the students enrolled in public school districts. 
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Figure 1.4 — Percentage of districts and students, by district size: 1993-94 




Percentage 

Note: Details may not sum to 100.0 percent due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 
1993-94 (Teacher Demand and Shortage Questionnaire). 



A majority of the school districts in the Midwest (59 percent) and West (60 percent) had 
fewer than 1,000 students (figure 1.5 and appendix A, table 4). In the Northeast and South, 
at least half of the school districts had enrollments of 1,000 to 9,999 students (59 and 50 
percent, respectively). The largest school districts (10,000 or more students) made up a larger 
proportion of districts in the South (9 percent) and West (8 percent) than in the Northeast or 
Midwest (2 percent each). 
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Figure 1.5 — Percentage of public school districts by district size, by region: 1993-94 
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Note: Details may not sum to 100.0 percent due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 
1993-94 (Teacher Demand and Shortage Questionnaire). 

Districts enrolling fewer than 1,000 students were most numerous in nonurban areas (figure 
1.6 and appendix A, table 5), where they constituted about two-thirds (65 percent) of the 
districts (figure 1.7 and appendix A, table 5). The districts with 1,000 to 9,999 students were 
most numerous in urban areas outside central cities, where they made up 53 percent of all 
school districts. The largest districts, with enrollments of 10,000 or more students, were also 
most numerous in urban areas outside central cities (figure 1.6). However, the largest districts 
represented 44 percent of all school districts in urban areas inside central cities, compared with 
about 7 percent of districts in other urban areas and only about 1 percent of nonurban districts 
(figure 1.7). 
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Figure 1.6 — Percentage of public school districts by metropolitan status, by district 
size: 1993-94 




Percentage of Districts 

Note: Details may not sum to 100.0 percent due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 
1993-94 (Teacher Demand and Shortage Questionnaire). 
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Figure 1.7 — Percentage of public school districts by district size, by metropolitan 
status: 1993-94 
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Note: Details may not sum to 100.0 percent due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 
1993-94 (Teacher Demand and Shortage Questionnaire). 



Minority Students 

In 1993-94, three-fifths (61 percent) of the nation’s public school districts had predominantly 
white student populations (i.e., fewer than 10 percent of students were from a minority group) 
(figure 1.8 and appendix A, tables 1 and 10). However, about two-thirds (68 percent) of all 
students were enrolled in school districts that had minority compositions of at least 10 
percent. On the other hand, only about one-tenth ( 1 1 percent) of districts were ones in which 
minority groups represented at least one-half of the district’s student enrollment. Yet these 
school districts accounted for one-quarter (27 percent) of all students enrolled in public 
schools. 
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Figure 1.8 — Percentage of districts and students, by proportion of minority student 
enrollment: 1993-94 
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Percentage 



Note: Details may not sum to 100.0 percent due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 
1993-94 (Teacher Demand and Shortage Questionnaire). 

Fewer than 1 in 10 students were from minority groups in 84 percent of school districts in the 
Midwest, and 74 percent of the districts in the Northeast, as compared with 41 percent of 
districts in the West, and 26 percent in the South (figure 1.9 and appendix A, table 3). 
Districts with between 10 and 50 percent minority enrollment characterized about half (52 
percent) of the districts in the South and two-fifths (38 percent) of the districts in the West. 
Minority students made up at least half of the student population in one-fifth of the districts 
in the South (22 percent) and West (21 percent). By comparison, minority students made up 
at least half of the student population in only 5 percent of districts in the Northeast and 2 
percent of districts in the Midwest. 
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Figure 1.9 — Percentage of public school districts by proportion of minority student 
enrollment, by region: 1993-94* 
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Note: Details may not sum to 100.0 percent due to rounding. 

(*) Excludes 45 districts with no students in 1993 ^94. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 
1993-94 (Teacher Demand and Shortage Questionnaire). 



Minority Teachers 

Nearly half (49 percent) of all public school districts had no minority teachers on their faculty. 
However, the districts with no minority teachers served only 14 percent of all students (figure 
1.10 and appendix A, tables 1 and 10). Only 7 percent of all districts had teaching staffs in 
which one-fifth or more of the teachers were from minority groups. However, these districts 
served one-quarter (25 percent) of all public school students. 
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Figure 1.10 — Percentage of districts and students, by proportion of minority teachers: 
1993-94 




□ Percentage of districts 
H Percentage of students 



Percentage 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 
1993-94 (Teacher Demand and Shortage Questionnaire). 



The proportion of districts with no minority teachers was greatest in the Midwest, where 71 
percent of school districts had no minority teachers, and was lowest in the South, where 22 
percent of districts had no minority teachers (figure 1.11 and appendix A, table 6). One-fifth 
or more of the teaching staff were from minority groups in 21 percent of the districts in the 
South, compared with 9 percent of the districts in the West and only 1 percent of the districts 
in the Northeast and Midwest. 
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Figure 1.11 — Percentage of public school districts by proportion of minority teachers, 
by region: 1993-94 
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Note: Details may not sum to 100.0 percent due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 
1993-94 (Teacher Demand and Shortage Questionnaire). 



Changes in District Characteristics, 1987-88 to 1993-94 

The proportions of districts with small and moderate proportions of minority students 
changed from 1987-88 to 1993-94 (table 1.2). Districts with low proportions of minority 
students (i.e., under 10 percent minority enrollment) dropped by 4 percentage points from 
1987-88 to 1993-94, whereas districts with moderate proportions of minority students (i.e., 10 
percent to under 50 percent) increased by 6 percentage points over the same time period 
(table 1.2). A general increase in minorities as a proportion of the student population may 
have contributed to such changes. 5 The proportion of districts with 50 percent or more 
minority students was relatively constant in 1987-88 (13 percent) and in 1993-94 
(11 percent). 



5 Levine, R., McLaughlin, D., and Sietsema, J. (1996); U.S. Department of Education (1994). 
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Table 1.2 — Percentage of public school districts, by percentage of minority student 
enrollment: 1987-88 and 1993-94 



Percent Minority Student Enrollment 



School Year 


Under 10% 


10% to under 50% 


50% or more 


TOTAL 


1987-88 


65.0 


22.4 


12.6 


100.0 


1993-94 


60.6 


28.7 


10.8 


100.0 


Change from 
1987-88 


-4.4 


+ 6.3 


- 1.8 





(*) Excludes 82 districts with no students in 1987-88 and 45 districts with no students in 1993-94. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Surveys: 
1987-88 and 1993-94 (Teacher Demand and Shortage Questionnaire). 



A comparison of the composition of teaching staffs across survey years indicates that the 
proportion of school districts with no minority teachers in 1993-94 (49 percent) was 
comparable with the proportion of such districts in 1987-88 (52 percent). However, a larger 
proportion of districts had at least one, but less than 20 percent minority teachers in 1993-94 
(44 percent) as compared with 1987-88 (40 percent), while a smaller proportion of districts 
had 20 percent or more minority teachers in 1993-94 (7 percent) as compared with the 1987- 
88 school year (9 percent) 6 (table 1.3). 



Table 1 .3— Percentage of public school districts, by percentage of minority teachers: 1987-88 
and 1993-94 







Percentage Minority Teachers 






School Year 


None 


More than 0% and 
under 20% 


20% or more 


TOTAL 


1987-88 


51.5 


39.5 


9.0 


100.0 


1993-94 


48.7 


44.4 


6.9 


100.0 


Change from 
1987-88 


- 2.8 


+ 4.9 


- 2.1 





SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Surveys: 
1987-88 and 1993-94 (Teacher Demand and Shortage Questionnaire). 



6 Changes in the percentage distribution of public school districts by metropolitan status from 1987-88 
to 1993-94 could not be analyzed because data were not available from the Schools and Staffing 
Survey: 1987-88 (Teacher Demand and Shortage Questionnaire). 
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Chapter 2 

Racial and Ethnic Composition of School 
Districts 



Overview 

Desegregation of public school districts has been a public policy issue for the last 40 years, 
during which the population of the U.S. has become increasingly diverse. Consequently, the 
racial and ethnic composition of the student population and their teachers is a topic of general 
interest. The first part of this chapter describes the 1 993-94 raciahethnic composition of the 
student population and examines trends in minority student enrollment in public school 
districts from 1987 -88 to 1993-94. The second part of the chapter describes the current racial' 
ethnic composition of the faculty in public school districts and examines trends in 
representation of minority teachers in public school districts. 



Minority Students 

The proportion of minority students in the country increased gradually, but steadily, from 
1 987-88 to 1993-94 (table 2.1). In 1987-88, minority students represented 30 percent of the 
student population, compared with 33 percent in 1993-94. 



Table 2.1 — Percentage of minority students, by school year: 1987-88 to 1993-94 



Year 


Percent 


1987-88 


30.4 


1990-91 


31.7 


1993-94 


33.2 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing 
Surveys: 1 987 "88, 1 990-9 1 , and 1993-94 (Teacher Demand and Shortage Questionnaire). 



Black students were the largest minority student group, making up 16 percent of the public 
school population in 1993-94, followed by Hispanics, (12 percent), and Asian/Pacific 
Islanders (4 percent) (figure 2.1 and appendix A, table 10). American Indian and Alaska 
Natives were the smallest minority group comprising about 1 percent of public school 
students. 
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Figure 2.1 — Percentage distribution of students, by race and ethnicity: 1993-94 




SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 
1993-94 (Teacher Demand and Shortage Questionnaire). 



Regional Differences and Trends 

The racial and ethnic diversity of public school students varies greatly by region. The student 
population was most homogenous in the Midwest, where 83 percent of students enrolled in 
public school districts in 1993-94 were white, non-Hispanic and only 17 percent of students 
were members of minority groups (figure 2.2 and appendix A, table 10). In contrast, 43 
percent of students in the West and 39 percent of students in the South were from a minority 
group. 

Blacks were the largest minority group in three of the four major regions of the country in 
1993-94; however, in the West, Hispanics and Asian and Pacific Islanders were more 
numerous (figure 2.2). Black students constituted one-quarter (26 percent) of the student 
population in the South, but only about one-sixteenth (6 percent) in the West Hispanics were 
the largest minority group in the West, where they comprised 26 percent of students. In the 
Midwest, Hispanics made up less than 3 percent of public school students. Asian and Pacific 
Islanders were the second largest minority group in the West, where they comprised 9 percent 
of students. In contrast, they constituted only about 1.5 percent of students in the Midwest 
and the South. American Indian and Alaska Native students were the smallest minority group 
in every region, making up about 2.5 percent of students in the West and 1 percent or less of 
students in other regions. 
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Figure 2.2 — Percentage distribution of students by race and ethnicity, by region: 
1993-94 




Percentage of Students 

Note: Details may not sum to 100.0 percent due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 
1993-94 (Teacher Demand and Shortage Questionnaire). 

Trends in the proportion of students from minority groups varied by region (figure 2.3 and 
appendix A, table 8). The Midwest and Northeast not only had smaller proportions of 
minority students than the West and South, but they also showed little change in the 
proportion of minority students between 1987-88 and 1993-94. In the West, which had the 
largest representation of minorities, the proportion of minority students was nearly 5 
percentage points greater in 1993-94 than in 1987-88. In the South, the proportion of 
minority students was nearly 4 percentage points greater in 1993-94 than 6 years earlier. 
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Figure 2.3 — Percentage of minority students, by region: 1987-88, 1990-91, and 1993-94 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 
1 987 '88 , 1 990-91 , and 1 993^94 (Teacher Demand and Shortage Questionnaire). 



Metropolitan Status Differences and Trends 

The student populations of public school districts in nonurban areas and in urban areas 
outside of a central city were relatively homogenous in 1 993-94 compared with central city 
school districts. White, non-Hispanics accounted for roughly three-quarters of the students in 
nonurban school districts (79 percent) and in districts in urban areas outside central cities (74 
percent) (figure 2.4 and appendix A, table 10). In school districts in urban areas inside 
central cities, however, white, non-Hispanics represented only 41 percent of the students. 

Black students were the largest minority group in central city and nonurban school districts. 

In urban districts outside of a central city, the proportions of Blacks and Hispanics were 
comparable. Each accounted for about one-tenth (i.e., 10 percent each) of the students in 
such districts. American Indian and Alaska Native students were the smallest minority group 
in urban school districts, but were more numerous than Asian and Pacific Islanders in 
nonurban districts. 
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Figure 2.4 — Percentage distribution of students by race and ethnicity, by metropolitan 
status: 1993-94 
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Note: Details may not sum to 100.0 percent due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 
1993-94 (Teacher Demand and Shortage Questionnaire). 



All minority groups, except for American Indians and Alaska Natives, were most heavily 
represented in central city school districts. Blacks accounted for 30 percent of students in 
central city school districts, compared with one-tenth of the students in other urban and 
nonurban school districts. Hispanics represented nearly one-quarter (23 percent) of students 
in school districts in urban areas inside central cities, compared with about one-tenth of 
students in other urban districts ( 1 1 percent) and one-twentieth (5 percent) of students in 
nonurban areas. Likewise, the representation of Asian and Pacific Islanders at 6 percent of the 
student population in school districts in urban areas inside central cities was greater than in 
other urban districts (4 percent) and nonurban areas (1 percent). American Indian and 
Alaska Natives, on the other hand, were more heavily represented in nonurban districts, 
where they made up 2.6 percent of the nonurban student population as compared with less 
than 1 percent of the students in urban school districts. 



Shifts in the proportion of minority students within urban and nonurban districts are difficult 
to detect between 1990-91 and 1993-94 (figure 2.5 and appendix A, table 8). The proportion 
of minority students was constant during this period for both districts in urban areas inside 
central cities and districts in nonurban areas. Among districts in urban areas outside central 
cities, minority students accounted for 26 percent of students in 1993-94, compared with 24 
percent in 1987-88. 
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Figure 2.5 — Percentage of minority students, by metropolitan status: 1990-91 and 
1993-94 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 
1990-91 and 1993-94 (Teacher Demand and Shortage Questionnaire). 
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District Size Differences and Trends 

The student populations in small school districts with fewer than 1,000 students and medium- 
sized districts of 1,000 to 9,999 students were less racially and ethnically diverse than large 
school districts of 10,000 or more students. White, non-Hispanics accounted for 87 percent of 
students in small school districts and 78 percent of students in medium-sized school districts, 
as compared with 52 percent of students in large school districts (figure 2.6 and appendix A., 
table 10). Black students were the most numerous of minority students in large school 
districts, where they accounted for 24 percent of all students and in medium-sized districts, 
where they accounted for 11 percent of students. Hispanics were the second largest minority 
group in these districts. 

Figure 2.6— Percentage distribution of students by race and ethnicity, by district size: 
1993-94 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey. 
1993,94 (Teacher Demand and Shortage Questionnaire). 

Large- and medium-sized school districts experienced a modes trend toward a greater 
proportion of minority students in the 6-year period from 1987-88 to 1993-94 (figure 2.7 and 
appendix A, table 8). The proportion of minority students in large districts was 48 percent in 
1993-94, compared with 46 percent in 1987-88. In medium-sized school districts, minority 
students accounted for 22 percent of students in 1993-94, compared with 19 percent in 1987- 
88. In small school districts, on the other hand, the proportion of students from minority 
groups remained relatively constant at about 13 percent. 
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Figure 2.7— Percentage of minority students, by district size: 1987-88, 1990-91, and 
1993-94 




SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 
1987-88, 1990-91, and 1993-94 (Teacher Demand and Shortage Questionnaire). 



Differences in Trends in Minority Enrollments by Proportion of Minority 
Teachers 

The student population of school districts with no minority teachers was not diverse in 1993- 
94, with white, non-Hispanics accounting for 96 percent of students (figure 2.8 and appendix 
A, table 10). Although these districts represented almost half of all public school districts, 
they served only 14 percent of all public school students (see chapter 1). The proportion of 
white, non-Hispanic students was lower in districts with high proportions of minority 
teachers. White, non-Hispanics represented about one-quarter (28 percent) of students in 
districts where the teaching staff consisted of 20 percent or more minority teachers, compared 
with three-quarters (76 percent) of students in districts in which some, but less than 20 
percent of the faculty, were minorities. 
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Figure 2.3-Percentage distribution of students by race and ethnicity, by proportion of 
minority teachers on district staff: 1993-94 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 
1993-94 (Teacher Demand and Shortage Questionnaire). 



In districts employing 20 percent or more minority teachers, black students were the largest 
racial and ethnic group, accounting for 39 percent of the student population. Hispanics and 
white, non-Hispanics each represented about one-quarter of the student population (27 
percent for Hispanics and 28 percent for white non-Hispanics) in these districts. These 
districts represented 7 percent of public school districts and served one-quarter of all public 
school students (see chapter 1). In other districts employing minority teachers, black and 
Hispanic students each represented about 10 percent of the student population, although the 
number of blacks was still slightly larger than the number of Hispanics. 



Districts that employed minority teachers showed a trend between 1987-88 and 1993-94 
toward greater proportions of minority students (figure 2.9 and appendix A, table 8). In 
districts where 20 percent or more of the faculty were minority, the proportion of students 
from minority groups was 72 percent in 1993-94, compared with 65 percent in 1987-88. And, 
in districts that employed minority teachers as a lower proportion of the faculty, minority 
students represented 24 percent of all students in 1993-94, compared with 20 percent of 
students in 1987-88. In districts that employed no minority teachers, minority students 
represented a relatively constant 4 percent of the student population from 1987-88 to 1993- 
94. 
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Figure 2.9 — Percentage of minority students, by proportion of minority teachers on 
district staff: 1987-88, 1990-91, and 1993-94 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 
1987-88, 1990-91, and 1993-94 (Teacher Demand and Shortage Questionnaire). 



Minority Teachers 

In contrast to the gradual growth in the proportion of students from minority groups, the 
proportion of teachers from minority groups was slightly smaller in 1993-94 compared with 
1987-88 and 1990-91. Table 2.2 shows that minority teachers represented 13.0 percent of the 
teaching staff in 1993-94, compared with 13.6 percent in 1987-88 and 1990-91. 



Table 2.2 — Percentage of minority teachers, by school year: 1987-88 to 1993-94 



Year 


Percent 


1987-88 


13.6 


1990-91 


13.6 


1993-94 


13.0 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Surveys: 
1987-88, 1990-91, and 1993-94 (Teacher Demand and Shortage Questionnaire). 



Black teachers were the largest group of minority teachers in public schools in 1993-94, 
representing 8 percent of the teaching staff (figure 2.10 and appendix A, table 9). Hispanics 
were the second largest group at 3 percent. Asian and Pacific Islanders accounted for only 1 
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percent of public school teachers; American Indian and Alaska Natives, less than 1 percent of 
public school teachers. 

Figure 2.10 — Percentage distribution of teachers, by race and ethnicity: 1993-94 




SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 
1993-94 (Teacher Demand and Shortage Questionnaire). 



Regional Differences and Trends 

As with the student population, teaching staffs were least diverse in the Midwest, where 95 
percent of public school teachers in 1993-94 were white, non-Hispanic (figure 2.11 and 
appendix A, table 9). However, at least four-fifths of teachers in every region were white, non- 
Hispanics. The South had the lowest proportion at 81 percent. 

Paralleling the situation among students, blacks were the largest minority group of teachers in 
every region in 1993-94, except for the West where Hispanics and Asian and Pacific Islanders 
were more numerous. Blacks made up 14 percent of the teachers in the South, but only 3 
percent in the West. 
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Figure 2.11 — Percentage distribution of teachers by race and ethnicity, by region: 
1993-94 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 
1993-94 (Teacher Demand and Shortage Questionnaire). 



Hispanics were the largest minority group in the West, where they represented about 7 
percent of teachers. However, they made up less than 1 percent of teachers in the Midwest. 
Asian and Pacific Islanders were the second largest minority group in the West, where they 
comprised 4 percent of teachers. American Indian and Alaska Native teachers comprised less 
than 1 percent of teachers in every region. 

Slightly smaller proportions of teachers from minority groups were observed in 1993-94 
compared with 1987-88 in the Midwest and in the South (figure 2.12 and appendix A, 
table 7). In the Midwest, the proportion ofminority teachers was 9 percent in 1987-88, 
compared with 6 percent in 1993-94. In the South, the proportion of minority teachers was 
21 percent in 1987-88 as compared with 19 percent in 1993-94. The percentages of teachers 
from minority groups in the Northeast and West in 1987-88 as compared with 1993-94 were 
about the same. 
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Figure 2.12 — Percentage of minority teachers, by region: 1987-88, 1990-91, and 1993-94 




Percentage of Teachers 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 
1987-88, 1990-9 1 , and 1993-94 (Teacher Demand and Shortage Questionnaire). 



Metropolitan Status Differences and Trends 

Teachers in nonurban districts and in districts in urban areas outside central cities were not 
very diverse in 1993-94, compared with teachers in school districts within central cities. Over 
90 percent of the faculty of nonurban school districts and of school districts in urban areas 
outside central cities were white, non-Hispanic (figure 2.13 and appendix A, table 9). In 
central city school districts, white, non-Hispanics represented 73 percent of teachers. Black 
teachers were the largest minority group within each metropolitan status category of school 
districts. Hispanic teachers represented the second largest minority group within each 
metropolitan status category. American Indian and Alaska Native teachers were the smallest 
minority group in urban school districts, whereas Asian and Pacific Islanders constituted the 
fewest teachers of any minority group in nonurban districts. 
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Figure 2.13 — Percentage distribution of teachers by race and ethnicity, by metropolitan 
status: 1993-94 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 

1 993 -94 (Teacher Demand and Shortage Questionnaire). 

All groups of minority teachers, except for American Indians and Alaska Natives, were more 
heavily represented on the faculty of central city school districts than in districts with other 
metropolitan statuses. As a proportion of the faculty, Blacks accounted for 17 percent of the 
teachers in districts in urban areas inside central cities. This was about three times as great as 
the 5 to 6 percent that they represented on the faculty of other urban and nonurban districts. 
Similarly, Hispanics represented 7 percent of central city teachers, compared with 3 percent or 
less in other districts. Asians accounted for less than 3 percent of teachers in central city 
school districts, and less than 1 percent in other districts. American Indian and Alaska 
Native teachers constituted less than 1 percent of the faculty, regardless of the metropolitan 
status of the district. 

The proportion of minority teachers in urban districts remained constant between 1990-91 
and 1993-94 at 27 percent for districts in urban areas inside central cities and 9 percent for 
districts in urban areas outside central cities (figure 2.14 and appendix A, table 7). In districts 
in nonurban areas, the proportion of minority teachers was 8 percent in 1993-94 compared 
with 9 percent in 1990-91. 
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Figure 2.14 — Percentage of minority teachers, by metropolitan status: 1990-91 and 
1993-94 




Percentage of Teachers 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 
1990-9 1 and 1993-94 (Teacher Demand and Shortage Questionnaire). 



District Size Differences and Trends 

The faculty in small districts (i.e., fewer than 1,000 students) and medium-sized districts (i.e., 
1,000 to 9,999 students) were less racially and ethnically diverse than the faculty in large 
school districts of 10,000 or more students (figure 2.15 and appendix A, table 9). This is 
similar to the situation for students. Minorities accounted for 4 percent of teachers in small 
school districts (i.e., fewer than 1,000 students) and 7 percent of teachers in medium-sized 
school districts (i.e., 1,000 to 9,999 students), compared with 21 percent of teachers in large 
school districts of 10,000 or more students. 
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Figure 2.15 — Percentage distribution of teachers by race and ethnicity, by district size: 
1993-94 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, School and Staffing Survey: 
1993 -94 (Teacher Demand and Shortage Questionnaire). 

Black teachers were the predominant minority group on the faculty of large and medium-sized 
school districts, where they accounted for 13 percent and 5 percent of teachers, respectively. 
Hispanics were the second largest minority group of teachers in these districts, representing 6 
percent of teachers in large districts and 2 percent in medium-sized districts. Meanwhile, the 
number of Black, Hispanic, and American Indian or Alaska Native teachers was about equal 
across the smaller districts that enrolled fewer than 1,000 students. Each of these three 
minority groups accounted for about 1 percent of teachers in small school districts. The 
proportions of minorities on the teaching staff of small and medium-sized districts in 1993-94 
compared with 1987-88 was about the same whereas the proportion of minorities on the 
teaching staff of large school districts was slightly smaller in 1993-94 compared with previous 
years (figure 2.16 and appendix A, table 7). Although the representation of minorities in the 
student population of large school districts appeared to be on the rise, the representation of 
minorities on the faculty of large school districts was diminishing. 
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Figure 2.16 — Percentage of minority teachers, by district size: 1987-88, 1990-91, and 
1993-94 




SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 
1987-88, 1990-91, and 1993-94 (Teacher Demand and Shortage Questionnaire). 



Differences and Trends by Proportion of Minority Students 

Although a larger proportion of the faculty tended to be from minority groups in districts 
where minorities accounted for a larger proportion of student enrollment, white, non- 
Hispanic teachers were the predominant racial-ethnic group regardless of the representation of 
minorities in the student population. Among school districts in which 90 percent or more of 
the students were white, the faculty was almost exclusively white, non-Hispanic (99 percent) 
in 1993-94. Among school districts with 10 to less than 50 percent minority enrollment, 9 
out of 10 teachers (91 percent) were white, non-Hispanic (figure 2.17 and appendix A, 
table 9). In school districts in which minority students outnumbered white, non-Hispanic 
students, two-thirds (66 percent) of teachers were still of white, non-Hispanic origin. A 
similar pattern was found in every region of the country (appendix A, table 9). 

Regardless of the percentage of minority students in a district, Black teachers represented the 
largest minority faculty group, followed by Hispanics (figure 2.17). Black teachers made up 21 
percent, Hispanic teachers 10 percent, and Asian and Pacific Islanders 3 percent of the faculty 
in school districts where half or more of the students were from minority groups. Among 
districts in which the minorities represented between 10 and less than 50 percent of students, 
the representation of Black and Hispanic teachers dropped to 7 percent and 2 percent, 
respectively. Asian and Pacific Islanders represented less than 1 percent of teachers in such 
school districts. American Indian and Alaska Native teachers constituted less than 1 percent 
of the teachers regardless of the category of percentage of minority students. 
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Figure 2.17 — Percentage distribution of teachers by race and ethnicity, by proportion of 
minority students in the district: 1993-94 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 
1993-94 (Teacher Demand and Shortage Questionnaire). 



The trend between 1987-88 and 1993-94 among districts with fewer than 50 percent minority 
students was toward a slightly lower percentage of minorities on the teaching staff (figure 2.18 
and appendix A, table 7). Among districts with fewer than 10 percent minority students, the 
proportion of minority teachers was 2 percent in 1987-88, compared with 1 percent in 1993- 
94. Among districts with 10 to 50 percent minority student enrollment, the representation of 
minorities on the faculty was about 10 percent in 1993-94, compared with 12 percent in 1987- 
88. Meanwhile, the representation of minorities on the faculty of districts with 50 percent or 
more minority student enrollment remained relatively constant. 
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Figure 2.18 — Percentage of minority teachers, by proportion of minority students in 
district: 1 987-88, 1 990-91 , and 1 993-94 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 
1987-88, 1990-91, and 1993-94 (Teacher Demand and Shortage Questionnaire). 
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Chapter 3 

Newly Hired Teachers 

Overview 

Seven-eighths (88 percent) of the school districts in the country reported hiring teachers in 
the 1993-94 school year who were not employed in the district as teachers in the previous 
year. These newly hired teachers included newly prepared teachers (i.e., first-year teachers 
who were attending college or earning their highest degree in the previous year), delayed 
entrants (e.g., first-year teachers who had engaged in other activities in the year(s) 
subsequent to earning their highest degrees), transfers (e.g., teachers who were employed as 
teachers in other states or in private schools in the previous year), and re-entrants (e.g., 
former teachers who were not teaching elementary or secondary school in the past year). 7 As 
a result there were approximately 200,000 newly hired full-time equivalent (FTE) teachers in 
1993-94. Accordingly, 8 percent of the FTE public school teachers in the country were 
either teaching in districts in which they had not taught in the previous year or were 
teaching for the first time (appendix A, table 11). 



Extent of New Hires in Public School Districts 



Hiring rates were associated with the region of the country in which a district was located. 
Regionally, the percentages of newly hired teachers were highest for districts in the South 
(10 percent) followed by districts in the West (9 percent), and lowest for districts in the 
Northeast (6 percent) (figure 3.1). In eight states, at least 10 percent of the FTE teaching 
staff was newly hired teachers (appendix A, table 49). Each of these states were located in 
regions in the South (Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina) or West (Arizona, Hawaii, 
Nevada, New Mexico, and Texas) of the country. 



Newly hired teachers were most prevalent in urban areas inside central cities and other 
urban districts of the South, where they constituted 10 percent of the FTE teaching staff 
(appendix A, table 11). In contrast, only 4 percent of teachers in central city school districts 
in the Northeast were newly hired. Unlike the situation in the South, urban areas inside 
central city school districts overall had a slightly lower percentage of newly hired teachers 
compared with other urban or nonurban districts (figure 3.1). 



1 In 1990-91, about one-third (34 percent) of the newly hired teachers were newly prepared; 31 
percent were re-entrants; 19 percent were delayed entrants; and 16 percent were transfers. (Rollefson 
1995). 
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Figure 3.1 — Percentage of full-time equivalent teaching staff that consists of newly 
hired teachers, by selected district characteristics: 1993-94 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 
1993-94 (Teacher Demand and Shortage Questionnaire). 



Certification of Newly Hired Teachers 
Standard State Certification 

Although all states have standards for teacher certification, state certification is not a 
requirement for employment as a teacher. In 1993-94, 87 percent of newly hired teachers 
possessed regular or standard state certification in their field of assignment (appendix A, 
table 12). 

The proportions of new teachers with standard state certification in their field of assignment 
were higher for districts in the Midwest (96 percent) and Northeast (94 percent), compared 
with districts in the South (82 percent) and West (81 percent) (figure 3.2). In several states, 
nearly all (98 percent or more) of the newly hired teachers were fully certified in their field 
of assignment (appendix A, table 50). Although many of these states were in the Midwest 



8 On the Schools and Staffing Survey 1993-94 School Year Teacher Demand and Shortage 
Questionnaire for Public School Districts (LEAs), respondents were instructed that teachers “who 
have completed all necessary course work and practice teaching, and are eligible for full certification 
upon completion of a probationary period” should be counted as teachers possessing regular or standard 
state certification in their assigned field. The terms “assigned field” and “fields of assignment” are used 
in the questionnaire but are not defined. 
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and Northeast (e.g., New York, North Dakota, Rhode Island, Vermont), several states in the 
West also reported these high levels of certification (Alaska, Montana, Nevada, and 
Washington). 

Figure 3.2 — Percentage of newly hired teachers (full-time equivalent) with standard 

state certification in assignment field, by selected district characteristics: 
1993-94 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 
1993-94 (Teacher Demand and Shortage Questionnaire). 

Proportionally fewer of the newly hired teachers in districts in urban areas inside central 
cities were certified in their field of assignment than those hired in other public school 
districts. In these central city school districts, 79 percent of the new teachers were certified 
in their field of assignment, compared with 88 percent in other urban districts and 89 
percent in nonurban districts (figure 3.2). 

The proportions of new hires with standard certification in their field of assignment were the 
lowest in large districts with an enrollment of 10,000 or more students. In these districts, 82 
percent of newly hired teachers were fully certified in their field of assignment, compared 
with 90 percent of these teachers in districts with less than 1,000 students and 91 percent of 
these teachers in districts serving 1,000 to 9,999 students. 

The percentage of newly hired teachers certified in their field of assignment was lowest in 
districts with the highest proportions of minority students, and was highest in districts with 
the lowest proportions of minority students. In predominantly white districts (i.e., with less 
than 10 percent minority enrollment), 94 percent of newly hired teachers were fully certified 
in their field of assignment, compared with only three-quarters of the teachers in districts 
where minorities constituted one-half or more of the student population. Similarly, the 
proportion of newly hired teachers with standard certification in their field of assignment 
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was highest in districts that employed only white teachers (95 percent) and was lower in 
districts with relatively more minority teachers. In districts where the teaching staff was 
comprised of 20 percent or more minority teachers, about three-quarters (74 percent) of the 
newly hired teachers were fully certified in their field of assignment. 

Regional differences in proportions of newly hired teachers with certification in their field of 
assignment were particularly pronounced in districts in urban areas inside central cities 
(figure 3.3). The proportions certified in their field of assignment in central city districts of 
the Midwest and Northeast were about 95 percent and 92 percent, respectively, compared 
with three-quarters (76 percent) of newly hired teachers in central city districts in the South 
and only two-thirds (67 percent) of newly hired teachers employed by districts in urban areas 
inside central cities in the West. 



Figure 3.3 — Percentage of newly hired teachers (full-time equivalent) with standard 
state certification in assignment field in districts in urban areas inside 
central cities, by region: 1993-94 




SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 
1993-94 (Teacher Demand and Shortage Questionnaire). 



Emergency Certification 

In lieu of regular or standard state certification, many newly hired teachers apply for and are 
granted emergency certificates. These emergency certificates are intended as short term 
measures for people with insufficient preparation for their teaching assignment. Grantees are 
required to complete a certification program in order to continue teaching in their 
assignment field. For example, in California, a teacher undergoing the additional training 
necessary for certification as a special educator is often fully certified in other teaching areas. 
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This person may be granted an emergency certificate or a waiver while taking additional 
course work required for employment as a special education teacher (Doorlag et al. 1994). 

The practice of granting emergency certifications is fairly common. New teachers with 
emergency certifications were found in over one-fifth of the nation’s school districts in 1993- 
94 (appendix A, table 12). In districts that employed this practice, over one-sixth (17 
percent) of newly hired teachers had emergency certifications. Among all newly hired 
teachers, about 8 percent were granted emergency certification. In other words, of the 14 
percent of the nation’s newly hired teachers who lacked regular or standard state certification 
in their field of assignment in 1993-94, over half (56 percent) had emergency certification. 

The proportions of newly hired teachers with emergency certification were several times 
greater in the South (10 percent) and West (12 percent) than in the Northeast (2 percent) 
and,Midwest (3 percent) (figure 3.4). About one-fifth of newly hired teachers in California 
and Louisiana were granted emergency certification (appendix A, table 50). 

The proportion of newly hired teachers with emergency certification was greater in districts 
in urban areas inside central cities (11 percent) than in other districts (6 to 7 percent) 

(figure 3.4). However, there was considerable regional variation among central city districts 
with respect to the proportions of newly hired teachers with emergency certification. One- 
fifth of the newly hired teachers in central city school districts in the West had emergency 
certification, compared with one-tenth of such teachers in central city school districts in the 
South, 4 percent of newly hired teachers in central city school districts in the Midwest and 3 
percent in the Northeast (appendix A, table 12). 
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Figure 3.4 — Percentage of newly hired full-time equivalent teachers with emergency 
certification, by selected district characteristics: 1993-94 




SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 
1993-94 (Teacher Demand and Shortage Questionnaire). 

In districts where the student enrollment was predominantly minority, one in seven (14 
percent) newly hired teachers lacked standard state certification for their position but had 
emergency certification (figure 3.4). This proportion was greater than in districts that were 
between 10 and 50 percent minority (6 percent), which, in turn, was greater than in districts 
that were less than 10 percent minority (3 percent). The same pattern characterized districts 
with the highest proportions of minority teachers, moderate proportions, and no minority 
teachers. In the districts with the highest proportions of minority teachers, over one in 
seven (15 percent) of the newly hired teachers had only emergency certification; in districts 
that had no minority teachers, only 3 percent of the newly hired teachers held emergency 
certification. 

Finally, the proportion of new teachers with emergency certification was higher in school 
districts with at least 10,000 students (9 percent) than in districts of smaller sizes (about 6 
percent). 

Newly Hired Teachers Lacking Emergency Certification or Standard State 
Certification in Their Field of Assignment 

In 1993-94, 6 percent of the newly hired public school teachers in the country were neither 
certified in their fields of assignment, nor did they have emergency certification (appendix 
A, table 12). The largest percentages of newly hired teachers lacking both of these types of 
certification were in districts in the South (8 percent) and West (7 percent). Fewer than 2 
percent of newly hired teachers in the Midwest, compared with about 8 percent of newly 
hired teachers in the South, lacked regular (standard) and emergency certification for 
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teaching (figure 3.5). The proportion of newly hired teachers in districts in urban areas 
inside central cities (11 percent) that lacked either form of certification was at least twice 
that of newly hired teachers in other urban (5 percent) and nonurban (4 percent) districts. 
However, teachers lacking either form of certification could possess alternate route 
certifications or be certified in fields other than their fields of assignment. 9 

New teachers lacking both state certification in their field of assignment and emergency 
certification were more prevalent in districts with a predominantly minority student 
population and in districts where more than 20 percent of the teachers were members of 
minority groups. About one quarter of the newly hired teachers in these districts had only 
emergency certification or lacked both standard and emergency certification (figure 3.5 and 
appendix A, table 12). 



Figure 3.5 — Certification status of newly hired teachers (full-time equivalent) lacking 
standard state certification in assignment field, by selected district 
characteristics: 1993-94 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 
1 993-94 (Teacher Demand and Shortage Questionnaire). 



g 

The numbers of teachers with alternate certifications and the numbers of teachers with certifications 
outside of their fields of assignment could not be estimated from Schools and Staffing Survey 1993-94 
Teacher Demand and Shortage Questionnaire for Public School Districts (LEAs) since this instrument did 
not include any items asking about the numbers of these kinds of newly hired teachers. 
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District Criteria for Screening Applicants for Teaching Positions 

Districts use various criteria in considering applicants for teaching positions. These include 
the following: (a) full standard state certification in the field to be taught, (b) at least 
emergency or temporary state certification or endorsement in the field to be taught, (c) 
graduation from a state-approved teacher education program, (d) a college major or minor in 
the field to be taught, (e) passage of a STATE test of basic skills, (f) passage of a STATE test 
of subject knowledge, (g) passage of a local DISTRICT test of basic skills or subject 
knowledge, (h) passage of the National Teachers Exam-Core battery, and (i) passage of the 
National Teachers Examination — Professional Specialty Area. In 1993-94, the most 
common criterion that districts reported requiring of teaching applicants was standard state 
certification (appendix A, table 13). Five-sixths (83 percent) of the country’s school 
districts had this requirement. Of the remaining school districts, nearly all used but did not 
require state certification in considering teaching applicants. Almost all districts (99.7 
percent) reported that they at least used state certification as a criterion in considering 
teaching applicants. 

It should be noted that requiring applicants to meet a specific criterion (such as possession of 
standard state certification for the field to be taught) does not mean that all successful 
applicants meet this criterion. In districts requiring that teaching applicants possess standard 
state certification for the field to be taught, 7 percent of the newly hired teachers lacked this 
qualification. Nonetheless, the proportions of fully certified new teachers were highest in 
districts with a state certification employment requirement. Districts that used but did not 
require state certification for the field to be taught reported that 16 percent of their newly 
hired teachers lacked state certification for the field to be taught; districts that did not use 
this criterion reported 21 percent. 

School districts in the Northeast, compared with those in the South and the West, were 
most likely to have a standard certification requirement (figure 3.6). About 93 percent of 
districts in the Northeast required standard certification in the field to be taught of teaching 
applicants, in contrast to 70 percent of school districts in the South and 80 percent in the 
West. 
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Figure 3.6 — Percentage of school districts requiring standard state certification in field 
to be taught in considering applicants for teaching positions, by selected 
district characteristics: 1993-94 
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SOURCE: U.S, Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 
1 993-84 (Teacher Demand and Shortage Questionnaire). 



Districts in urban areas inside central cities (77 percent) were less likely than other urban 
(86 percent) and nonurban (82 percent) districts to require standard teacher certification. 
However, this varies by region of the country. Comparable proportions of districts serving 
central cities, districts in urban areas outside central cities, and districts in nonurban areas in 
the South (74 percent)and in the Midwest (89 percent) required that standard certification 
in the field be used as a criterion in considering teaching applicants (appendix A, table 13). 
However, central city districts in the Northeast were less likely than nonurban districts in 
the Northeast to mandate standard teacher certification in the field to be taught by 
applicants (86 percent in central city districts versus 94 percent in nonurban districts). 



Districts with 10,000 or more students (75 percent) were less likely than districts of other 
sizes (about 84 percent) to require standard teacher certification in the field to be taught by 
applicants (figure 3.6). Similarly, districts with higher proportions of minority students ( i.e. , 
from 10 percent to less than 50 percent) were less likely to have this requirement than 
districts with lower proportions of minority students. About three-quarters (77 percent) of 
the districts with 10 percent to less than 50 percent minority students and about three- 
quarters (76 percent) of the districts whose enrollment was predominantly minority (i.e., 50 
percent or more) required standard certification in the field of assignment to be considered 
in evaluating teaching applicants, compared with about seven-eighths (87 percent) of the 
districts where minorities made up less than 10 percent of the student body. Districts in 
which minorities comprised at least 20 percent of the teaching staff were also less likely to 
have this requirement than districts employing proportionately fewer minority teachers. 

About three-quarters (73 percent of these districts required consideration of standard 
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certification in the field of assignment in evaluating teaching applicants compared with 82 
percent of the districts that employed some, but proportionately few minority teachers and 
86 percent of the districts that did not employ any minority teachers. 

School districts reported that other factors were frequently required of teaching applicants 
(figure 3.7). About two-thirds of the districts required a college major or minor in the field 
to be taught (72 percent), emergency or temporary certification for the field to be taught (67 
percent), or graduation from a state-approved teacher education program (67 percent). 
About half (51 percent) of the districts required passage of either state or district tests of 
basic skills or subject knowledge; less than one-third (31 percent) required passage of either 
the core battery or the professional specialty area of the National Teachers Examination 
(NTE). 

Figure 3.7 — Percentage of school districts with various criteria required for considering 
applicants for teaching positions: 1993-94 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 
1993-94 (Teacher Demand and Shortage Questionnaire). 

There were regional differences in the specification of testing requirements. Districts in the 
Northeast were more likely than other districts to require that teaching applicants pass some 
part of the NTE (appendix A, table 13). Half (50 percent) of the districts in the Northeast 
required that applicants pass the NTE core battery or professional specialty area in order to 
be considered for teaching positions, in contrast to three-eighths (38 percent) of the districts 
in the South, about one-quarter (29 percent) of the districts in the West, and one-sixth (17 
percent) of the districts in the Midwest. Conversely, the districts in the Northeast (41 
percent) were less likely than districts in the South (69 percent) or West (58 percent) to 
require that teaching applicants pass a state or district test in order to be considered for a 
teaching position. 
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Districts in regions with the lowest proportions of fully certified, newly hired teachers were 
more likely than other districts to require that passage of a state or district test of basic skills 
or subject knowledge be used in considering teaching applicants. Over two-thirds (69 
percent) of the districts in the South and 58 percent of the districts in the West required 
passage of these tests. 
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